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A Black Feminist Pedagogy 


Barbara Omolade 


A Black feminist pedagogy is not merely concerned with the princi- 
ple of instruction of Black women by Black women and about Black 
women; it also sets forth learning strategies informed by Black 
women’s historical experience with race/gender/class bias and the 
consequences of marginality and isloation. Black feminist ped- 
agogy aims to develop a mindset of intellectual inclusion and ex- 
pansion that stands in contradiction to the Western intellectual 
tradition of exclusivity and chauvinism. It offers the student, in- 
structor, and institution a methodology for promoting equality and 
multiple visions and perspectives that parallel Black women’s at- 
tempts to be and become recognized as human beings and citizens 
rather than as objects and victims. 

Three issues form the context of my thinking about Black fem1- 
nist pedagogy: the clarification of the source and use of power 
within the classroom, the development of a methodology for teach- 
ing writing skills, and the need for instructors to struggle with their 
students for a better university. 


Power and Authority in the Classroom 
Picture an evening college in New York City: The students are 
typically nearly all Black women, the faculty nearly all white. 

During the late 1970s, I became an adjunct instructor on one 
such campus, the urban campus of a suburban college. The cam- 
pus offered only evening classes and employed only adjunct in- 
structors to meet the needs of its working adult student body. A 
close friend who was already teaching at the urban campus told me 
about a job opening for a Black woman to teach a course on Black 
women. The Black women students had requested such a course, 
and since I was completing my master’s work on Black moth- 
erhood, I was hired immediately, with minimal college teaching 
experience. I accepted the job reluctantly because I already had a 
full-time job with a national women’s organization and was a Black 
single mother of three school-age children. 

I developed a course, “The Histories and Experiences of Black 
Women,” which gave a historical overview of Black women’s lives 
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and then considered contemporary issues facing Black women in 
terms of work, family, and community. All my students were Black 
women in their thirties and forties. I immediately regarded myself 
more as a sister than an instructor. Like many Black working-class 
women and most of my students, I had worked as an administrative 
assistant, typing, filing, and phoning all day. For many years I had 
been the unemployed wife of an erratically employed Black man. 
My condition and position in the society were (and are) so- 
ciologically and economically the same as my students’. We shared 
the same rural, recently urban parentage and lived in the same 
kinds of communities. Since my students were my sisters, it was 
difficult for me to teach them because I was fearful that I would be 
arrogant and judgmental. However, I had recently learned some 
Marxism, so I tried to teach Black women’s history from a Marxist 
perspective. I ignorantly spoke about primitive societies, bluffed 
my way through imperialism, and skimmed the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. 

At one point in an early course I stopped in the middle of my 
lecture and looked at the students. There was silence, every eye was 
on me. I was terrified. The students wanted—hungered, really—to 
know more. They wanted me to teach them, not just to be sisterly 
and befriend or rant politics at them. They gave me automatic 
deference and respect, and in fact, were too respectful to question 
me closely. Much of the time I literally didn’t know what I was 
saying. And the task to know more about my subject, Black women, 
was made even more difficult because there were few available 
works about Black women, almost no courses taught about Black 
women in the academy, and even fewer Black women college teach- 
ers to call upon for help. The best part of this course, discovered 
during my desperate search for resources and support, came from 
oral history interviews. On the last day of class, one of the oldest 
women interviewed came to demonstrate her handiwork and en- 
courage the students to continue to learn. I discovered a sisterhood 
in our mutual experiences as Black women that I had not explicitly 
encouraged and had failed to draw on or explore as the centerpiece 
of the course. 

For the past five years, I have been working as a counselor, 
administrator, and instructor at the City College of New York 
Center for Worker Education, which offers BA degrees to working 
adults during the evening at off-campus sites. Although there are 
now more resources to call upon in teaching about Black women 
than when I first began, questions of power, authority, and relative 
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priorities in the classroom continue. Like myself, the average stu- 
dent is a thirty-five-year-old Black working woman who heads her 
own household and is employed in one of the city agencies. How- 
ever, because of the privilege afforded intellectuals and college 
instructors, even Black and female ones, I have continued to feel 
confused and challenged about my equalitarian values and my 
contradictory class position in relation to the students. I am just like 
my students in relation to white male privilege and white female 
and Black male status. We also share a common cultural and histor- 
ical heritage. But as an employed intellectual who uses my mind 
and my skills to instruct others, I have greater status than my sister 
students in the classroom and in the society. 

At first I denied these differences in status between myself and 
other Black women students. I continued to wallow in liberalism 
and was blinded to the power differences among Black women and 
between Black women students and teachers. The differences have 
remained, of course, and have permeated my teaching and schol- 
arly concerns. Last year, these contradictions around class and 
power became more apparent for me in the context of the issue of 
literacy, partially as a result of having shared the concerns of my 
colleagues, most of whom are white men, about the inability of 
many students to write well. I felt even more dismay when these 
students were Black women who had not achieved the intellectual 
levels of literacy I expected from college graduates. I told a group 
of feminist educators, mostly white women, that when I began 
teaching I regarded the writing problems of my students as the 
“problems of sister victims without opportunity” and that, alarm- 
ingly, I now also regarded some of my sister students as “dumb,” 
implying an inability to do college work. One educator, Claire 
D’Amio, pointed out, “Barbara, you just feel ashamed of their 
ignorance, because they are a reflection of you. You see yourself in 
them and get angry when they don’t measure up.” 

The students also reflected my own complex and contradictory 
marginality within the white-male-dominated academy. I suspect 
that the same colleagues who share my concern about poor student 
writing have probably also dismissed my own writings and insights. 
I have felt that, as a teacher, my position of power within the 
classroom has involved the risk of allowing feelings of shame and 
marginality among my students; yet I could also use my mar- 
ginality to identify even more with my sister students inside the 
classroom. 

The issues raised by these experiences are central to the develop- 
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ment of a Black feminist pedagogy, with significance for all ped- 
agogy within the academy: first, the contradictions that emerge 
between students and instructor around their similar and disparate 
experiences of race, gender, and class; second, the tensions that 
evolve between student expectations and the instructor’s sense of 
student needs, especially concerning literacy; and third, the context 
and politics of learning in institutions of higher education. The rest 
of this article explores and suggests some of my ways of con- 
structively confronting these issues. 


Teaching Writing Skills 

When I am teaching history and politics, my students can bring 
their experiences, insights, and questions to classroom discussions. 
I assist them by adding the factual, analytical, and contextual infor- 
mation that illuminates and expands their insights. This method 
works well to empower students, drawing them out, helping them 
to make sense of what they already know and have experienced. 
The creation of an intellectual partnership, a mutual sharing of 
information and experiences, lessens the power imbalance and 
class differences between instructor and students, yet reinforces 
the knowledge that can be received from the instructor, the read- 
ings, and the discussion. My role as clarifier—almost consultant—to 
the students’ learning process has become politically and ped- 
agogically comfortable and consistent with my task of imparting 
the course content and creating a learning environment that frees 
the minds of Black women, and the minds of others about Black 
women. 

However, when I assign a scholarly paper, I must assume the 
politically problematic role of evaluator. My standards of judgment 
are dictated by the purpose and rationale of a college education: to 
produce students who can enter the professional and managerial 
class because they have and can communicate useful knowledge 
and information. When students fail to write and read up to par, 
they become nonstudents, incapable of participating in the very 
medium and work of the academy. In the past, these students, 1.e., 
Black working-class women, never came into the academy unless 
they had exceptional] literacy skills. Literacy itself has further class 
connotations because it also means having the time and space to 
read and write, usually in isolation from one’s family and kin. 
Literacy necessarily distances and separates people: the learner 
from the doer, the scholar from the worker. But the challenge of a 
Black feminist pedagogy is to use literacy to connect people with 
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ideas and histories across racial, gender, and class boundaries and 
to further connect Black women to each other and to their unique 
history. By making available knowledge of their own history as well 
as that of the ruling elite, knowledge of men and women and Black 
and white people, we can give students a sense of their worth and 
their power to affect their position and condition. The worker can 
become a scholar who does not have to abandon her class in order 
to become educated. 

The process of evaluation, of correcting and measuring the 
written and spoken skills of students, has usually been used in racist 
and sexist and elitist ways, which serve to diminish students’ integ- 
rity and humanity. But a liberal feminist stance should not be used 
to deny the students an honest appraisal of their learning and 
skills. I used to err on the side of liberalism and promoted sisterly 
rapport instead of directly grappling with the difficulty of teaching 
scholarly writing skills and critical thinking. Such skills can assist 
Black women in gaining an overall and coherent way of analyzing 
the information they receive in the classroom and from the experi- 
ences of their lives. 

In attempting to avoid making Black women students feel un- 
comfortable, I tried to protect those who wrote poorly and ana- 
lyzed superficially from feeling a sense of failure. In the beginning, 
I assigned papers but did not rigorously grade them, satisfied that 
students expressed themselves and tried hard. Then, I gave double 
grades on term papers: one for ideas and one for grammar, stu- 
pidly separating content from process. When my grades accurately 
reflected their work, I felt that I had abandoned all my sisterly 
values. The double grade process, however, protected me from 
guilt about grading their papers at all, and helped me avoid the 
truth about their writing skills and course performances. 

By avoiding the struggle to face the weaknesses of my Black 
women students, I also avoided the essentials of the learning proc- 
ess. All teaching and learning involve tensions and discomfort, as 
students unlearn and replace old ideas and limited understandings 
with newer, and, one hopes, better, information. The solution lay 
not in attempting to remove the discomfort and tension, but in 
creating a learning environment where Black women could feel 
safe about making mistakes and taking chances. Students have to 
be taught to honestly evaluate failure and turn mistakes into lessons 
as they face the difficulties associated with learning mathematics, 
history, paper writing, or speaking in class. 
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The Struggle for a Better University 

Many educators are struggling with developing a progressive ped- 
agogy for women and working-class students, as if the issues in- 
volved can be isolated from the larger politics of the colleges and 
universities in which they work. Some are aware of the political 
implications of open admissions, affirmative action, and the effects 
of changes in student populations upon classroom instruction. But 
rarely does an instructor have the opportunity to interact directly 
with the political direction and framework of the university—an 
experience that would force the instructor to translate that learning 
experience back into the classroom and her or his teaching. 

Until 1982, like most instructors, I was concerned and knowl- 
edgeable only about my own teaching and my own program. In 
March 1982, students at Medgar Evers College, a predominantly 
Black college with 78 percent female students within the City 
University system of New York (which also includes the college 
where I work), began to call for the resignation of the president of 
the college. He had refused to meet with student leaders or to 
consider student demands, which included childcare for the chil- 
dren of students, an end to sexual harassment, and support for 
Black studies. 

The university was undergoing tremendous demographic 
changes that challenged its status quo, its curriculum, and its struc- 
ture of power. Two-thirds of the overall university student body 
are people of color (those of African descent—from Africa, the 
Caribbean, Europe, and the United States; Latinos from within the 
United States and from Central and South America; Asians from 
every country). A majority (60 percent) of the students are women, 
typically Black women. Most of the faculty of the university’s twenty 
units are white males, and the control and running of the univer- 
sity are in the hands of white men. 

Some friends of mine worked at the college, so I was kept 
informed of the growing struggle at Medgar Evers, but I was 
unprepared for its direction. During April, I was asked to speak at 
a student rally, following which the students marched to the presi- 
dent’s office and began a sit-in protest. The sit-in lasted for four 
months. During those months, I talked with participating students, 
most of whom were Black women. Some of them were on welfare 
and younger than the students at my center, but they shared the 
same hunger and desire for a good education. In the halls of 
Medgar, usually late at night as I sat in with them, I began to better 
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understand the context of my own dilemmas as a college educator. 

When Black students sat in at Medgar, demanding a president 
more responsive to their academic and social needs, they were 
signalling to the university that its students were not willing to settle 
for an old educational arrangement that did not reflect their reality 
and the realities of most of the students. The connections between 
what I was attempting in one part of the university and the sit-in in 
another illuminated the different ways of empowering students, 
using new methods, new course content, and a new political under- 
standing. 

If students transform the learning process until it becomes the 
study of themselves by others like themselves, they can transform 
their institution and overturn those who have imposed a “foreign” 
understanding of the world upon them. My struggles with sis- 
terhood and literacy, with power and knowledge sharing, which 
seemed isolated and eccentric, were part of a more critical inver- 
sion process that began when I, a working-class woman, began to 
teach women’s history to Black women like myself. I was teaching 
Black women about themselves and their history in an attempt to 
rescue and liberate both of us from silence and oblivion, making us 
historical beings who had the power to move away from the mar- 
gins of the university as well as the bearers of legitimate knowledge 
to its cutting edge. 


The Emergence of a Black Feminist Pedagogy 

The struggle at Medgar Evers College revealed the responsibility 
of Black women academicians to develop the meaningful content 
of a pedagogy that makes rigorous academic demands and the 
political aim of liberating working people, especially Black women, 
from ignorance and powerlessness. Then, along with those stu- 
dents, Black women academicians must struggle for the power to 
implement their pedagogy. Black women instructors and students 
who participated in the Medgar Evers College sit-in have de- 
veloped the framework of that pedagogy: a Black feminist set of 
academic themes that centers on the research, study, and develop- 
ment of Black women. 

In order to assume power in the urban areas of the United 
States, which are increasingly populated by women and men of 
color, the continually exploited and oppressed peoples, especially 
Black women, must develop the skills to take over and run urban 
institutions. In order to transform current conditions and positions 
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of powerlessness, those people must have the capacity to run them 
differently and humanely. 

The development of these leadership skills requires that students 
learn differently within a liberatory classroom environment. Class- 
room instructors must be more like consultants to, rather than 
controllers of, the learning process. Although some educators ad- 
vance a pedagogy that proposes to do away with all structures such 
as course outlines, the absence of structure leaves students without 
a clear sense of where a course is going. It is like telling students to 
drive to California from New York without knowing how to drive 
very well and without a road map. The instructor, on the other 
hand, has many maps and drives very well. No one can teach 
students to “see,” but an instructor is responsible for providing the 
windows, out of which possible angles of vision emerge from a 
coherent ordering of information and content. The classroom 
process is one of information-sharing in which students learn to 
generalize their particular life experiences within a community of 
fellow intellectuals. ‘The breadth of material students receive about 
the diverse perspectives of women and men all over the world 
should give them new ideas and new models of scholarship. This is 
especially critical for Black women students, since Black women’s 
experiences and Black female scholarship are seldom placed within 
the syllabi of the academy’s courses. 

Without an explicit pedagogy, Black women and all other work- 
ing-class students will continue to be disregarded as participants in 
the learning environment. They will learn in a fairy land, with the 
good fairy godmothers (who are Black) giving them solace and 
approval without wisdom, and the bad fairy godfathers (who are 
white) denying them both humanity and useful information. Nei- 
ther fairy godmothers nor godfathers can be equal partners with 
students engaged in a political struggle to learn enough and know 
enough to transform our mutual futures within and without the 
academy. 


Barbara Omolade has been an organizer, writer, and educator for 25 
years. She currently works with a consortium of Black women organizers in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. As founding staff member and instructor at the City College, 
CUNY, Center for Worker Education and a founder of the CUNY Friends 
of Women’s Studies, Ms. Omolade has worked to transform both pedagogy 
and curriculum to reflect the experiences of women and people of color. She 
has published more than 10 major articles on Black women and specializes 
in studying Black single mothers. 
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